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‘HE clocks on Copley Square pointed to 
"Tinga tur as Cc ene 8 
charming girl in a gray traveling-gown and 
‘with a gray veil floating from her hat, came 
out of the Fine Ans’ Museum into the 
street. Miss Kent, if it were known, in th 
four hours between the arrival of the 
that had brought her from the litle town 
New Hampshire where she had been 
ing, and the departure of the express for 
Fali River whch was to tate her (0 the 
night boat for New York, was secing what 
tthe could of Boston. She had made a tour 
of the library and the Fine Arts’ building, 
“And now for Trinity." she said. 

But to her disappointment, when she 
reached it, a placard on the door of the 
famous charch announced that visitors were 
not admitted after four. Her eyes, staying 
up the plaza, fell on another church, on 
Boylston Street—one that had a tal, square 
bell-tower and a lusuriant growth of iry on 
its walls 

“The Old South Church,” she exclaimed, 
assheapproached, drawntoit by tsattractive- 
ness, and read the Ieteriag above the doors. 
“Any persons desiring to see the church,’ 
she tepeated from the placard on a small 
door to the side, “should ring the sexton’s 
bell.” As on this notice there was no time 
set for closing, Miss Kent touched the bell. 

“There was a moment's interval of waiting, 
and thea the knob of the door before her 
turned. But instead of the old man with 
white whiskers and stooped shoulders, whom 
her fancy had placed on the other side as 
the fitting sexton of the Old South Church, 
she found herself confronted by a tall young 
person with frank blue eyes and a sizooth- 
shaven face. His shoulders, to make more 
complete the contrast to the picture she had 
conjured, were equare and broad. 

‘They stood for 4 moment regarding one 
another, “Oh!” Miss Kent exclaimed, with 
‘a gasp of surprise and something like dis- 
may, and she felt herself biush—she was 


credited with being very prety when she 
blushed. Are you the sexton?” 

The young man bowed assent. If he, 
too, blushed, he had the advantage, siand- 
ing back, as he did, in the chadow of the 
door. 

“It said on the placard,"" Miss Kent con- 
tinued, lamely, to hide her rather unaccount- 
able confusion, “that anyone who wished to 
see the church’ should ring the—the sexton’s 
bell. Will you kindly show me through?” 

“ML will with pleasure,” the youthful sexton 
answered.” His voice was very. pleasant. 
He closed the door by which she had en- 
tered, in the subdued way with which one 
shuts'a door in church, and together they 
went forward over the’ soft carpet, into the 
sacred goo 

Oh!" Miss Keat said again, this time 
quite naturally, as her eyes met the win- 
dows through which, at the other end of the 
long, dim aisle, the light from without was, 
falling in a many-tinted halo. “How beauti- 
full” Se had forgotten forthe moment that 
the sexton was not an old man with white 
whiskers. Then, as the fact that he was 
not came back to her, she let her eyes wan- 
der up into the vault above and around the 
silent place. 

“Tell me about the church, please,” she 
said, with something of a brisk touch in her 
voice, to make it clear that she was merely 
bent on obiaining information. “Is this the 
friginal Old South Church?” She had 


never made a special study, be it caid, of 

Boston. 

“No,” the sexton answered, although not 

in the least superciionsly, “this is the new 

South Church. The New Od South Church, 
“The 


we call it," he continued, smiling. 
old Old South,” he went on to explai 
in the other part of the town. 

MT geo," Miss Kent replied. “I hardly 
thought that it could be the original Old 
South Church. ‘The windows—" she con- 
tinued, still under the necessity of making 
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conversation, 
made abroad?” 
“Ves," the young man answered, “they 
were made abroad. In London. 
“In London,” herepeated. Both he and 
she found themselves gazing at the win- 
dows with an abstracted air. 


suppose that they were 


‘yptaareon: 
THERE, THERE, DEAR GIRL! 
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‘There was nothing for it except to put 
another question, but there was only one, 
just then, which ‘came to Miss Kent's aid. 

“What firm?” she asked. 

‘The sexton turned to her with a thought- 
fal puckering of the brows, 

“Are you—are you acquainted with the 

London firms?” he queried, reading, 
at the same time, the blank ‘disavowal 
on her face, “I thought, pethaps.” he 
said, “you could help me. 

ipped my memory. Hildreth's ! 
added almost immediately, with a 
beaming smile. 

Miss Kent moved on a little up the 
aisle. She looked very sweet and slen- 
der, the veil on her hat very soft, amid 
the shadows of the place, but doubiless 
the sexton of the Old South Church 
was occupied with other thoughts than 
such a5 these. 

He told her, as they wandered 
slowly through the dimness, who de- 
signed the church, how long it had 
been in building, what it had cost, and. 
where the materials of which it had 
been built had been obtained—these 
and other details of like kind, and half 
an hour slipped unnoticed by. The 
Kindliness which she perceived behind 
the sexten’s courtesy had put Miss 
Kent, at length, entirely at her ease, 
and neither she nor her guide gave 
heed to the fact that the ight which 
fell in through the windows was quickly 
growing many shades more dim. Had 
Miss Kent tumed, when she left the 
Museum, and seen the black banks 
that were gathering behind it, despite 
the fact that the sun was still shining 
in the square, she would have fled back 
without delay to hide herself in the 
darkest corner of the big South Union 
Station, For, although brave about 
almost all other things, n0 one ever 
fuffered more from childish terror in a 
thunder-storm than she 

‘She hid not looked back, however. 
and so was quite unprepared when 
peal like the Last Angel's trump rang 
{through the vault above her head 
The sacred fgures in the windows 
flashed out in fire, and Miss Kent dit 
what she could not have helped but do 
“grasped the sexton by the arm and 
screamed. 

“The first crash was followed by a 
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second, a third, a fourth; and the sexton did 
what no sexton nor any other man, shoald 
hope to be forgiven, and what no thunder- 
storm, however frigntful, could excuse. He 
put his arm around Miss Kent and said, 
"There, there, dear gil!” 

‘The fain boke with a roa upon the rof. 
‘The figures in the windows flamed in unre- 
smitting splendor, but Miss Kent did not see 
them—for she had hidden her face against 
the sexton's coat. Not the wealth of all the 
world would have induced her, clinging in 
the abandon of her terror to the refuge of his 
shoulder, to rise her head. 

ere was a rather Curious expression on 
the sexton’s face—had there been anybody 
there to see it—as he looked down at the 
coll of brown hair that the veil did not en- 
tirely hide. And there wassomething a trifle 
{grim about the firmness with which he held 
his arm in place, as though he meant to keep 
it there. 

“Don't tremble £0," he begged, quite as 
‘though he had been in the habit of speaking 
to her in that tone. “It will soon be over. 
There is really so very little danger! We 
are quite safe here! 

"have known so many wore storms,” 
he assured her. It could hanily.have been 
true. From the sexton’s face it is to be 
feared that it made little difference to him 
whether it were true or not. Tt merely 
pleased him to continue specking in that way. 
Pechaps he realized that his opportunity 
would soon be over. “It always seems so 
much more frightful in a place like this. 

At last the tumult subsided, Pandemo- 
nium ceased to rage, and Miss Kent drew 
back and looked up at her protector. 

“Ohl” she said, And this time it was a 
heartrending “Ob.” 

He removed his arm the instent that she 
raised her head, 

“Don't feel badly. Doa't be uoubled, 
hheimplored. “It is only what—what I hope 
some other man would have done for my 
sister. Won't you sit down,” he continued, 
ashe led her toa pew. “You are trembling 
yet. Stay here a moment, while I see what 
it looks like outside!” 

But as he left her, disappearing down the 
aisle, she sprang up and followed him. 

“Why, I must go," she cried, a new dis- 
tress in her voice. “1 shall miss my tain!" 

He stopped and drew out his watch, 
“When docs it go?" he asked. 

‘At six!” she answered, recklessly. “For 
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Fall River. ‘The only train that meets the 
‘boat. What shall I do?” 

“Vou will make it, easily,” he assured hes, 
following as she hurried on. 

‘But as they reached the church-porch there 
was a new and ominous mutter and a bright 
fork struck down behind the irary. The 
rails in the wet sticet before them gleamed 
in its reflection, 

“T can't take the car,” Miss Kent an 
nounced, with the calm of desperation. “Wil 
you call a cab?” 

‘Unprotected as he was the sexton dashed 
‘out into the rain, “You'd better wait inside,” 
he called back to her as he ran. But she 
‘waited there, in the porch, with a pale face 
and lips tightly closed. 

It seemed to her, watching as in a dream 
the drops dancing in the paddles, that years 
hhad passed since she left the litle group of 
friends that moming on the platform of the 
station in New Hampehire—so far away and 
Of the past were they. ‘The sexton’s voice, 
belonging to the present, called her to hersel 
‘He appeared before her in a flash of light, a 
dripping figure, under an umbrella from each 
rib of which the water ran down in a stream, 
Ontside the church, on Boylston Street, there 
Toomed a rain-drenched cab. 

“It’s going to be worse again,” he said to 
her, breathless still from running. “What wil 
you do alone? Will you—ihere isn't any 
time to lose—will you let me go with you and 
see you safely on the train?” He hurried her 
out under the umbrella as he spoke. 

‘“Oh,no,no,” she cried, gathering her skirts 


around her. “am not afraid! 1 couldn't 
think of letting you go with me. You have 
been very kind.” 


‘Was it a fiend or angel who sent the flash 
just then, that seemed to rend the heavens 
‘with a hiss, 

Miss Kent turned back with one foo: on 
the step. “You will have to come,” she said. 
‘And with a slam and bounce the cab was off 

"The shower was not neatly so severe as the 
sexton, and that one great @ash, had prophe- 
sied. But to Miss Kent any shower was se- 
vere enough, She remembers little of that 
ride except that she sat back rgidly,one band 
grasping the tasselofthecurtain near her while 
the other held her handkerchief before her 
eyes. Occasionally, amid the rumbling of the 
thunder, and the lashes that the handkerchief 
‘could never quite shut out, she heard the sex- 
ton tap with his umbrella ‘on the glass of the 
window up before them. It seemed each time 
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to affect the cab, already going rapidly, with 
a slight increase of speed. 

‘Are we going to mak 
in dull misery. 

Silane re i ei 

“You sai would make it easily,” 
reminded him. 

“That was with the car,” he answered, 
gently, in consideration of her sufferings. 
hoped that we might make it with the cab. 
still hope we may. I'm doing all T can.” 

“Can you run?” he demanded, when they 
dashedat last into the station. ‘WVe wil have 
to nun for it, ‘Take my hand!” 

"Gate fifteen,” she gasped, as they dodged 
desperately through the crowd. 

‘The sexton, looking ahead of them, shut 
histeeth. ‘They arrived before Fifteen to find 
it closed. The flag on the back of a disap- 
pearing train, on the track beyond, fluttered 
{or a moment, tantalizingly, before their eyes. 

“We've missed i," he’ sai, simply, and 
drew herhand through hisarm. Noone would 
have gathered from the sexton's face, how- 
ever, that he had missed a train. “Don't be 
troubled for a moment,” he commanded. 
“There isa sleeper, later on. It will get you 
into New York in just as good time in the 
morning. I will stay and see that you are 
safe aboard’ 

“They walked up and down for alittle while 
in silence,while the waiting engines in the big, 
ddim space behind the gates puffed ina com- 
plaisant, reassuring way. Finally the sexton 
stooped’ and glanced beneath Miss Kent's 
hatbrim; she looked up bravely with a 
smile. 

And now,"*he said, with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, “we have several hours to spare. 
Don’t you think the best thing we can do is 
to get a lite supper? I'm sure that it would 
be the best thing for me? 

“T know a place very near,” he went on, 
without givingher a chance toanswer, where 
they serve the nicest litle suppers. Its just 
the place to raise one’s spins. Will you 
come?” 

‘The smile had faded from her face. Miss 
Kent knew what would be expected of her 
by all her friends and relatives, nay, by every- 
one, and she nerved herself to italthough she 
found it hard. 

“You will go out, please.” she said, “and 
have your supper. I will stay here. It 
wouldn't be right for me to go. You are 
very kind, but I know that T ought not.” 

The sexton was at once as grave as she 
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“Under ordinary circumstances—no,” he 
answered, “You would be quite right. But 
‘wen't the circumstances rather extr 
nary? 

“It wouldn't be comfortable for you to 
stay here alone in the statior,”” he went on, 
“at this hour, after six. Neither would it be 
comfortable for you to dine alone in the 
restaurant up-siais, which you would have 
10 do, for you cannot go 
per. ‘Tcould dine with you i 
in the station here—but if it would be all 
Tight here, why not just as well in the little 
café up the street? The restaurant here is 
—just a restaurant. ‘The one up the street is, 
cozy. T thought pethaps I could give you 
1 cheerful Iitde time. 

“ft i really much more proper for me to 
stay with you than to leave you,” the sexton, 
‘urged, as they still walked and she made no 
reply. “It all comes to this”"—he lowered 
his voice in deference to the ever-murmur- 
ing crowd around them—*can you trust me? 
You've had to trust me,” he esid, =. good 
bit already, and T appreciate your doing it 
Teis one of the things for which a man is 
grateful. Do you think that you can trust 
tne a little farther still?” 

‘Miss Kent looked up with the blush that 
made her charming. 

“1 think I can,” she told him, 

“Will you, then?” ‘The sexton beamed. 

‘There were several elements which went to 
make up her answer: The rebelion that one 
who has been conventionally brought up 
sometimes feels against conventionality; the 
conviction, prompted by his common-sense. 
that she would be very much alone without 
him, and, deeper than them both, a real de- 
sire to go. Had she not already proven him 
to be trustworthy? And was he not the sex 
ton of the Old South Church? 

“think T will” she said. 

“You won't be sony,” he assured her, 
“that you did.” 

‘The rain was over and the sky was show- 
ing through the rifts. Stil tucked beneath 
his arm, Miss Kent let herself be guided by 
the sexton quite as though it were a custom- 
ary thing for him and her to be found gaily 
chattering, on this Boston street, 

‘In here," the sexton said at length, 

‘There was no glare of lights, as in an ordi- 
nary restaurant, "Each little table, and each 
appeared to be setiled in a cozy comer, 
‘was lit by its own candelabra. with rose-col- 
ored shades. ‘The chairs were soft, as one 
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sank back in them, and 
fone's feet lost themselves 
in a soft, deep cushion on 
the floor. 

‘Miss. Kent drew off her 
gloves with a sense of be- 
ing very lazy, very happy; 
and the sexion hung his 
hat up on the peg and set- 
dled down inthe chair 
‘opposite with a boyish an- 
ticipation of enjoyment on 
his face. 

““A sexton has generally 
such a stupid time of it!" 
he laughed across at her; 
“you don't know what 
you've done!” 

‘And then from the lazy 
comfort of her chair, in 
the confidence invited by 
the rosy light, Miss Kent 
spoke ont the thoaght that 
was in her heart. 

‘ow aren't inthe light 
st" she answered, i 
sexton. How did you". 
she made the plunge with 
the color in her cheeks a 
litle deeper — show did 
you come to choose—just 
that?” 

‘The sexton looked down 
and described a pattern on 
the table-cloth with the 
handle of his knife. 

“have often thought,” 
he replied, “that I was not 
cut oat frit, myself. But 

Whe said, 


smiled again and she fan- 
ied that she understood. 
Doubtless he had had far 
other plans. She re- 
proached herseif for touch- 
Ing on a subject which might possibly be 
painful, and passed him the bread-sticks 
with a charming air. 

“You said that you were hungry,” she re- 
minded him. 

“I was so much disappointed," Miss 
‘Kent told the sexton alittle later, in not be- 
ing able to see Trinity this afternoon, Is 
as beautiful, the inside, as the Old South 
Church?" 
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sp Seton. 
ME SAID, AND TOOK HEH AKDL 


“You will have to ask someone else,” the 
sexton answered. “It is very likely Tam 
partial. I think,” he added—while for 
some cause her own eyes fell—"that no 
fother church will ever be as beautiful to 

‘There was a little silence between them, 
while the waiter brought the iced sauterne. 

‘The sexton raised his glass. 

“To many," he began—"to many happy 
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returns." He seemed about to pledge it 
but she held up her hand. 

“It will not return,” she said. ‘There was 
vomething almost solemn, as they looked 
cross at one another, in the face of each, 

“Then, if it should not return,” the sex. 
ton answered, touching her glass with his, “we 
will drink to—to-night.” 

“To—tonight,” she repeated, touching 
hers to her lips. 

«We were going to be cheerful,” he re- 
minded her. 

“And so we are,” she cried. 

“One can smoke here,” the sexton an- 
nounced contentedly, when the coffee had 
been brought them. “Do you mind?" 

“Oh, no,” she smiled. 

‘Thus, in the fragrant rings from his cigar, 
the episode, as it was fitting, passed away. 

“There is quite a while yet before train- 
time,” he told her, when they felt the wind 
once more against their faces. “Shall we 
walk?” This time Miss Kent made no ob- 
jection. Sie acquiesced, 

‘They rambled through many a street and 
around many a comer, past dark buildings 
and windows where the lights buried bright- 
ly. He drew her, once, into the shadow of 
2 doorway. 

“Look there! Across the street,” he ssid. 

She looked where he pointed—at the win- 
dow of a restaurant—in the second story of 
house, A man and a woman were sitting 
at atabie in the little square of light. 

‘The woman—her profile wasa swect one— 
was leaning forward with hands clasped 
talking to the man. She seemed to be talk 
ing seriously, yet every now and then she 
laughed, and then the man laughed, too. 
He was listening with close aitention to 
what she said and it appeared to please him. 
There was clearly appretty bond of sympathy. 
between the two, 

Miss Kent and the sexton, from theirnook 
in the shadow, watched with interest. 

“Who do you suppore,” she whispered, 
that they are?” 

It pleased the sexton to be whimsical 

“They are like you and me,” he said. 
“They have met, this aftemoon, under the 
most extraordinary circumstances, and have 
come to be good friends. ‘They do not even 
know one another's names, yet they are 
managing, in spite of it, to haveavery cheer- 
ful litle time!" 

When their walk came to an end at the 
brass-bound steps that led up into the sleeper, 
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they shook hands in quite the ordinary way 
and said good-by. ‘The sexton went back 
through the long space where the sleepy en- 
sgines puffed, and Miss Kent went on into 
the tain. 

“I shall never see him again,” she said. 

When Miss Kent woke in the morning, in 
New York. she wondered for a moment 
what it was that had gone wrong. She also 
wondered for the moment where she was. 
‘Then her eyes took in the curtain around the 
berth and yesterday came back. She sat 
up and rubbed them with a determined ait. 
‘Through the screen in the window by her 
bed there came the prosaic voices of men 
with mops and oil-cans, and the roll and rat. 
tle of a truckful of trunks 28. it was wheeled 
by. I dreamed a dream last night!” she 
said resolutely to her soul, “but this ismorn- 
ing, and itis gone.” 

“Only a few minutes more, before home,” 
she assured herself as she made her toilet in 
‘the cramped and trying place, There wasno 
Tooking-glass to show her that she said it 
with a somewhat dreary smile. 

Miss Kent's eyes felt dazed and her head 
ached when she stepped out of the tra 
beneath the big dome at Forty-second Street 
Other travellers like herself, were straggling 
from the sleepers. She followed meekly in 
the wake of the porter who took her dress- 
suit case. “To a crosstown car,” she told 
him. And then suddenly she stopped, then 
walked forward quickly, then slowly, then 
again quickly, with her heart beating fast. 

at the end of the long platform, 
tall and erect and unmistakably broad: 
shouldered, the first among those who were 
waiting, stood—the sexion. Her eyes did 
not deceive her. He held ont his hand to 
hher as she reached him and she gave 
hers, but there was no smile on his face. 

‘si want to know if you can forgive me?” 
he asked. 

“Forgive you?” she said. 

Miss Kent had not had time to realise— 
it was $0 good to sce him agsin—that there 
‘was something to be forgiven in the fact of 
his being there at all. 

‘The sexton drew her to one side, out of 
the crowd, and motioned to the porter, 


frowning, to set the suit-case down. He 
stil retained her hand, 
“I've been waiting for an hour,” he told 


her, “for fear that I should miss you. I 
‘came down on the ssme train, last night, to 
beg you to forgive me. I had never been 


‘ol AM STAYING WITH MY SISTER. WE WILL BE GLAD TO HAVE YoU CALL” 


before in Boston, either. I was only stop- 
pping for the afternoon like you. It was 
between trains, on my way homie to Chicago. 
Fm not a sexton. I'm nothing but an ordi- 
;—Young man, 

"Ais Kent made no effort to withdraw 
hher hand, but stood gazing at him with be- 
wildered eyes. 

“Can't you see,” he entreated, chow I 
‘might have done it? On the impulse of the 
moment? I was coming out 25 you came 
in. ‘The sexton had just been showing me 
around, Thad my hat in my hand but you 
didn’t notice it I dropped it”—his eyes 
pleaded with hers—*behind a pew. 

“Some of what I told you was true,” he 
went on, wretchedly—“all that I knew 
myself. “Thesexton had just told me a good 
deal, You asked some questions that I 
hhadn’t asked him, though. ‘The windows— 
Thad an idea that they were generally ma‘ 
in London, ‘There's no such place as Hil 
reth's—that's my mame.” 

“The café where we dined,” he continued, 
‘as though he were determined to make a 
‘clean breast of his confession, “1 saw when 
T went by at noon. 


“Can't you understand,” he urged, as she 
stil said nothing, “how I might have done it 
without—without wanting to deceive you? 
‘That I might have done it?—for her hurt 
was showing in a deep spot on each cheek 
without doing it for fun? Don't take 
away your hand, please, until I fins 
Won't you believe that I'didn’t enjoy the 
light in which it put me, even though you 
didnt understand? “That even though I 
did it 1 was as much: to be trusted as you 
thought?" 

Miss Kent asked the only question thet 
there was to ask. Her lips quivered a trifle. 

“Why did you do it?" she said. 

‘The Sexton, for so we must call him to 
the end of the’ chapter, looked a 

“Because” he answered. He looked 
back again, quite frankly. “I told you in 
the restaurant. Because I couldn'the'p it!” 

Miss Kent withdrew her hand. Her vel, 
as she lowered it, concealed her eyes. 

“But the point is,” he suid, “will you for- 
give me? Even though I don't deserve it? 
In memory of our cheerful little time? 

“Am [not to be allowed to see you,” he 
begged, “somewhere again?” 
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It is possible that Miss Kent would have 
done very differently had she been where 
she could have had a chance to think the 
matter over, wisely and deliberately, away 
from the influence of the sexton’s eyes 
‘There was nowhere, however, in this great, 
bustling place, where she could fly from 
them. And it may be that she remembered, 
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as the men with oil-cans trotted to and fro, 

and the trucks rattled by, how prosaic the 

hoe had looked a little while ago—without 
em. 

“[ am staying here with my sister,” she 
answered, without raising hers. “If—if you 
are going to be in the city for any length of 
time we should be glad to have you call.’’ 


